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The Apple II Age, a new hardcover and ebook 
from Laine Nooney, explores the transformation 
of computers from clunky, hand-built devices for 


hobbyists into unthreatening appliances found in = 7. 
millions of homes, through the lens of Apple II h l d Tt E CON Pl | ER 
software. Nooney looks at the development and [ 4 iH F F F fi C ( H i L 


commercial growth of five programs: a business 
title, VisiCalc; a game, Mystery House; a utility, 
Locksmith; a home program, The Print Shop; 
and an educational title, Snooper Troops. 


The book explores how the microcomputer 

software business emerged in the moment, “when 

no one knew what it meant to be in a micro, computer, or software industry”. By 
narrowing the focus to five programs, Nooney, an assistant professor of computers and 
video games at New York University, provides specific examples while illustrating 
larger trends. They couldn’t have chosen more representative programs of the changing 
industry. For instance, Nooney notes that the challenge of VisiCalc was to convince 
people who weren’t computer users to buy a computer, whereas the challenge for 
Mystery House was offering a novel experience to people who already owned a 
computer. According to Nooney, the computer “revolution” was less of a revolution 
“and more of an ongoing cycle of iterative justifications for why people needed 
computers at all.” 


The author doesn’t parrot the typical, oft-told tropes and assumptions of computer 
history such as lauding the brilliance of tech bros. Nooney challenges these notions. 
Those creators were not necessarily brilliant, but more often had a stack of privileges 
boosting them up: they were white, male, and rich enough to access great schools. It 
seems jaded, but it isn’t wrong. Nooney always brings the receipts with examples 
supporting her theses. For example, Nooney calls out the “uninterrogated ease” that 
allowed Woz to sneak into Stanford’s library despite not being a student there, and 
wandering the halls of an electronics company despite not being an employee. 


Nooney’s stated goal with their book is to assert what made the personal computer 
“personal”. They succeed with great, often unexpected examples of what brought the 
computer age home. From The Print Shop discussion: “The Print Shop trucked in none 
of the traditional rationales for home software: it digitized no knowledge, created no 
efficiencies, and quantified nothing. Instead, the appeal was in the sheer novelty of 
customization, of endlessly combining borders, fonts, text layout, and graphics into 
personalized mementos or forms of public communication... users found delight in 
what was perceived as a computer-aided expansion of their personal creativity.” 
(Nooney also points out that in 1987, sales of The Print Shop represented an 
astounding 4% of the $2.05-billion consumer software market for the year.) 


Some chapters are based on extensive interviews, such as Tom Snyder for the Snooper 
Troops section. But the programmer of the software copy utility Locksmith is 
anonymous, so in that chapter, Nooney pieces together the story from multiple sources: 
sales charts, a rare review of the utility, and the fascinating drama that unfolded in 
computer magazines about whether or not to run advertisements for it. The result is a 
captivating account of a three-way tug-of-war between magazine publishers, 
Locksmith’s publisher, and every other software publisher. Buried in the footnotes at 
the back of the book is an intriguing discussion about who Locksmith’s creator might 
have been. 


Nooney’s historical account is not clouded by nostalgia or romanticism for the era. 
Spoiler alert —if there can be spoilers for a computing history book, here they are— 
Nooney reveals in the last chapter that their aim is to remind us that all these products 
were created to make money, and lots of it, for their publishers, who were 
“compromised, fraught, and indifferent”. Writing about software companies that failed, 
the author notes that failures were accepted “with ex post facto rationalizations that this 
was the price of doing business... without any questioning of the relentless quest for 
profit or lack of foresight that had sunk them.” While all this may be true, stripping the 
software industry down to unvarnished commerce doesn’t reduce the joy, the 
educational value, or the meaning that those programs brought to the people that used 
them. 


The Apple II Age is an enjoyable and educational history book from a writer who has 
no intention to worship at the feet of the people who built the early computer industry 
and no desire to repeat apocryphal stories of how computers entered our homes and 
lives. With original research that questions and clarifies popular, long-held assumptions 
and lore, Nooney has produced a realistic, factual examination that provides unique 
insight into the era of the Apple II. 
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